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REMARKS. 



After some introductory remarks, in which certain facts were 
given in regard to early fire insurance companies in the United 
States, Mr. Paine said : — 

The facilities for extinguishing fires in the early days of this 
country, before the introduction of fire-engines, were of the 
crudest kind, — ^buckets and pails, and sometimes ladders for 
reaching the second stories of houses and stores, were about 
the extent of the apparatus; although in some of the towns 
a long pole with a large swab at the end was also used. This 
was to be dipped into water and applied where it would seem 
to do the most good. 

In other places the law required householders to have barrels 
filled with water near their houses; and in case of an alarm 
of fire they were expected to fill their buckets before starting, so 
that on their arriyal at the building in danger they would be 
prepared to render immediate assistance. Carpenters too were 
required to take their axes in case of an alarm of fire. There 
was a provision that if buckets or axes were lost at the fire the 
town was to make the loss good to the owners. 

It was customary to have the buckets marked with the owner's 
name or initials, and sometimes they were decorated with a coat 
of arms or other ornamentation. It is not unlikely that there 
may now be in the possession of members of this society buckets 
that had been in use in the town long before our society was 
organized. 

Even after the introduction of fire-engines the buckets were 
necessary to fill the engines, for although suction-hose had been 
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in use in Europe for many years it was not in general use in 
this country till some time after this society was organized. 

Backet companies were formed, which had boxes or crates 
mounted on wheels to carry the backets for filling the engines; 
these were drawn by men. In New York as late as 1793, two 
poles long enough to carry twelve buckets each and carried by 
two firemen were used for the same purpose. Most of the buckets 
were owned by private citizens, who, upon an alarm of fire, were 
expected to hand them to the firemen, or to throw them out of 
the door that the first person going by might take them where 
they were needed. After the fire the wardens were expected to 
see that the buckets were returned to the owners. 

S. G. Drake in his history of Boston says that at the great fire 
in that town in 1676 there was no fire-engine, but that two years 
later one had been imported from England, which was put in the 
care of one Thomas Atkins, assisted by twelve others, who made 
the first regular fire-company in that city. 

One of the earliest fire-engines made in Boston is thus alluded 
to in Th€ Boston News-Letter of January 25, 1783 : ''There is 
newly erected in the Town of Boston by Messieurs John and 
Thomas Hill, a Water Engine at their Still-house, by the Advice 
and Direction of Mr. Bowland Houghton, drawn by a Horse, 
which delivers a large Quantity of Water twelve feet above the 
Ground. This being the first of the sort in these Parts, we 
thought taking Notice of it might be of Publick Service, inasmuch 
as a good deid of Labour is saved thereby." (Some might ques- 
tion from this note whether it was the horse or the engine which 
delivered the water.) It was not till near the close of the 17th 
century that fire-engines were introduced into England, although 
there had been in use years before what were termed ''hand- 
squirts," a sort of syringe mounted on wheels. 

In this condition of affairs, with but few engines in the coun- 
try, the necessity of united action to prevent as far as possible 
the losses by fire became apparent to the prominent business men 
of the period ; and the result was, the formation of fire societies 
or clubs, and for many years they were the only organized means 
of protection. 

One of the earliest of these of which I have found any record, 
was organized in Boston in 1717. A broadside containing the 




ruleB and regolatioiis of that society was published in 1773, and 
from it may have come the first idea of forming the Worcester 
society. Isaiah Thomas, one of the founders of our society, was 
at that time printing the MassctchiAseUs Spy at Boston, and it is 
quite likely that he printed this broadside ; at any rate it is known 
that in 1786 he printed the by-laws of a masonic fire society 
formed in Gloucester, Mass., and the rules adopted by the 
Worcester society in 1793 were almost identical with those of the 
Boston and Gloucester associations. This masonic society and 
one or two others I have heard of, had in addition to the usual 
rules and regulations a provision for a watchword which mem- 
bers were to whisper to the clerk at each meeting under penalty 
of a fine. It was customary for the members of these societies 
to take possession of the house of a member in case of a fire 
and to allow no one to enter who could not give the password. 

As early as 1744 there was a fire society or club in Salem, and 
in 1770 another was founded, also one called the Social Fire 
Society in 1793, the same year as our own. It was told of one 
of the Salem societies, as showing the benefit to members of such 
an organization, that in 1835, when the house of a Mr. Perkins 
was in danger, his brethren of the society moved his furniture to 
a place of safety, and after the trouble was over safely replaced 
it, even to a bowl of milk with a silver spoon left in it the night 
before. 

In 1772 an organization called the Union Fire Society was 
founded in Boston with similar rules to those I have mentioned, 
and in 1796 there were twenty-four fire societies or clubs in Bos- 
ton, each with a membership of twenty-five or thirty. The mem- 
bers were all required to provide themselves with buckets, bags 
and bed-keys, which were liable to inspection at least once a 
month. None of these Boston societies have been in existence 
for many years, and so far as I have been able to learn our 
society is tiie only one of the kind now in existence that has 
kept up its organization and retained practically the same rules 
as those of a hundred years ago.^ 

These early fire societies, like our own, were in the habit of 

^ There was a society at Concord, Mass., at an early date, which in a certain way 
is still in existence. I am informed that although no formal organisation is kept 
np, the sons and grandsons of former members who haye the old fire-bnckets in 
their possession now meet once a year and have a supper. 



having regular meetings at some tavern having a reputation tor 
its cuisine and the excellence of its punch. '^ The Bunch of 
Grapes " tavern at Boston was one much frequented by these 
societies on account of its reputation as the best punch-house in 
town. It was located at the comer of State and Eilby streets. 
In a bill for the entertainment of one of the fire clubs in 1755 the 
charge for food was three pounds, and for drinks twelve pounds 
eighteen shillings ; possibly such a difference in the cost of food 
and drink may have been common with our society in its early 
days, but I have found no evidence of it in the records. 

The first supper of this society of which there is any record 
was at WiOiam Barker's inn,^ in January, 1799, the expense to 
each member being 15 shillings, 4^ pence. 

In speaking of the early societies I must not omit The Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Fire Society, founded in 1792, which is still 
in existence, and occupies an honored place in the list of the 
philanthropic societies of Boston. The loss by the great fire in 
Boston in 1787, when the HoUis-street meeting-house and about 
one hundred other buildings were burnt, and Governor Bowdoin 
issued a proclamation calling for contributions to aid the suf- 
ferers, was probably one of the reasons for founding this society. 
Its object ''was to establish a fund, the income of which was 
to relieve the suffering arising from the ravages of fire, and also 
to inaugurate measures for lessening the extent of the evil." Its 
first president was Lieut.-Gov. Gill ; George B. Minot, the his- 
torian, was vice-president; and other prominent members were 
Gov. James Bowdoin, Dr. James Freeman, pastor of King's Chapel 
from 1783 to 1815, Col. William Scollay, commander of the 
Independent Cadets, from whom Scollay square was named, Paul 
Revere, of revolutionary fame, Josiah Quincy, president of Har- 
vard College, Rev. Dr. Jeremy Belknap, John Phillips, the first 
mayor of Boston, and others of equal note that might be men- 
tioned ; suflSce it to say the members were the best known and 
most influential citizens, many of whom had previously been 
members of the early fire societies. 

I should have mentioned that in 1735 there appeared m Frank- 
lin's Pennsylvania Qaaette an article, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Franklin himself, suggesting that a club or society be 

^Now the Exchange Hotel. 




formed after the manner of one in a neighboring city. This sug- 
gestion was afterward carried out, and a company formed for the 
more ready extinguishment of fires, and for mutual assistance in 
removing and securing goods when in danger. This first fire 
society in Philadelphia was called The Union Fire Company, it 
was in existence over fifty years. Benjamin Franklin was one of 
the original thirty members, all of whom were to be provided with 
buckets, bags and baskets, which were to be brought to every 
fire, and once a month the members met for social intercourse. 

The Worcester Fire Society was formed about ten years after 
the close of the Revolutionary War, when the population of 
Worcester was less than 2,300, with about 500 polls. 

Washington was president and John Adams vice-president of 
the United States, John Hancock was governor and Samuel 
Adams lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, and Worcester was 
represented in the legislature by Gapt. Samuel Flagg, one of the 
early members of our society. 

The founders of this society, like their successors, were actively 
interested in municipal affairs, and the town records show that 
they were very early interested in the protection of the town 
from fire. 

Gapt. Benjamin Flagg* s*house was destroyed by fire in January, 
1786, and in March of the same year, he, with Timothy Paine,^ 
Joseph Allen, Elijah Dix and others, requested the town to grant 
a sum of money for the purchase of a fire-engine, and a committee 
of five was appointed to consider the matter and report in regard 
to it.3 All the members of this committee, seven years later, be- 
came members of the Worcester Fire Society. Nothing was 
done, however, by the town at this time about the purchase of 
an engine, but the petitioners persevered, and in January, 1798, 
a week before the formation of this society, action was finally 
taken, and three of the founders of our society, Samuel Flagg, 
Elijah Dix and Nathaniel Paine, were appointed a committee to 
purchase the engine. 



^A Loyalist and one of the Mandamiis Oonncillon appointed by the king. He 
Ured in the two-story wooden house now standing on the west Bide of Lincoln 
street, a short distance from Lincoln square. 

* The house of Capt. Flagg was at the comer of Main and Park streets; it was 
afterwards rebuilt and occupied by Daniel Clapp, register of deeds, and later by 
Judge Charles Allen. 
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It has been said that the immediate cause for^the formation of 
our society was the fire of January 4, 1793, which destroyed the 
weaver's shop of Cornelius and Peter Stowell. While this may 
haye hurried the matter somewhat, I am inclined to think that 
it had been in the minds of some of the founders long before. 
The first meeting of which there is any record was held January 
21, 1793, but no mention is made of the adoption of the by-laws ; 
and the business transacted, beside the election of a clerk, was 
confined to small details. I think the by-laws had been formu- 
lated before and signed by those who had been asked to become 
members. My own belief is that Isaiah Thomas, who must 
have been familiar with such organizations in Boston and else- 
where, and the fact that many of our citizens from their own 
experience had seen the need of such protection, brought it about 
by d^rees, and that as soon as a suflScient number of citizens 
had signified their willingness to take part in an enterprise of the 
kind the rules and regulations were ready for their signatures. 

It was first proposed to call the new organization the Worcester 
Fire Company, and this is the name on the outside of the first 
record book. 

From the records of the April meeting in 1793 it would seem 
that a fire-engine had been purchased by the town, for Samuel 
Bridges was allowed to withdraw from the society because his 
membership interfered with his duties as a member of the engine 
company. At this same meeting it was voted that from six 
o'clock an hour be allowed before the roll is called for variations 
of clocks, the clerk to determine when the hour has passed. 

Our society seems to have taken a very active interest in the 
care of the town fire-engine. In April, 1795, a committee of 
members was chosen to inquire into the state of the engine and 
to apply to the selectmen for an appropriation for a new fire com- 
pany, and in the winter runners for the engine were provided by 
a vote of the society. 

The first oration delivered before this society of which I have 
been able to find a record, was at the annual meeting in 1846 by 
Charles Allen, and a poem was given at the same time by Benja- 
min F. Thomas. The next year Pliny Merrick was the orator 
and Samuel F. Haven the poet. In 1848 and 1849 there was 
either an oration or a poem, no others till 1853, none in 1856| but 



February 22, 1856, a meeting was held in commemoration of 
Washington's birthday, when Goyemor Bnllock gave an his- 
torical address. At the January meeting of that year the society 
had their annual meeting at the Bay State House, it being the 
first public occupation of that hotel. Since 1860, with an occa- 
sional omission, we have been favored with an oration and a 
poem at the annual meeting. 

An examination of the early town records reveals the fact that 
members of the fire society were very often selected for places of 
honor and trust by their fellow-citizens. 

The first fire-wardens were Stephen Salisbury, Dr. Elijah Dix, 
Samuel Flagg and John Stanton, all of whom were members of 
this society. In 1835, on the formation of the first regular fire 
department, a member, Col. Isaac Davis, was chosen chief engi- 
neer, and two other members, Greorge T. Rice and Francis T. 
Merrick, were members of the first Board of Engineers, and 
later we find the names of Pliny Merrick, John W. Lincoln and 
Otis Corbett, as connected with the department. 

To mention all the members of this society and the oflSces they 
held during the first fifty years of its existence would be almost 
like writing the history of the town, so closely identified were 
they with its affairs. 

During its first hundred years, our society, limited to thirty 
members at one time, had but one hundred and sixty names on 
its rolls, which would seem to indicate not only long lives, but an 
interest which induced them to retain their membership as long 
as bodily health would permit. 

I will now briefiy allude to two other fire societies established 
in Worcester. 

In 1822 the Worcester Mutual Fire Society was formed, the 
occasion for its organization, as given by the late Rev. George 
Allen, was substantially as follows : 

An ecclesiastical fire was and had for many years been 
raging in the Old South Church. Daniel Waldo had seceded 
from the Old South, and built at his own expense a new meet- 
ing-house, which was completed in 1823. [This was called in 
my younger days Mr. Waldo's church, and later the Central 
Church.] Gen. Nathan Heard and Hon. John Davis retained 
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their membership in the Old Southi and were friends of Rev. 
Mr. Goodrich, its pastor, while Mr. Waldo was decidedly hos- 
tile to him. It so happened that both Mr. Heard and Mr. 
Davis were proposed for membership in the fire society, but were 
blackballed by the single ballot of Mr. Waldo, it being necessary 
at that time that any one proposed for membership should have a 
unanimous vote, and their exclusion led to the formation of a 
new society. Besides Grov. Davis and Gren. Heard who were 
instrumental in starting the Mutual Society, were Artemas Ward 
(register of probate), John M. Earle (of the Massfichuaetta 
Spy)y Benjamin Butman (for many years the principal grocer 
of the town), Sewall Hamilton (uncle of our Mr. James P. 
Hamilton), Eleazer Porter (who afterwards became landlord 
of the American Temperance House), Albert Brown (father 
of Edwin Brown), and Gardiner Paine (father of the writer). 
That our society bore no ill-will towards the new one is shown 
by a vote passed at a meeting early in 1823, that our members 
make the same exertions for the protection of the property of 
members of The Mutual Society, in time of fire, as for their own ; 
the new society was also allowed the use of the boxes owned by 
the old society for keeping their ladders. Later a letter of 
thanks was received from the Mutual Society, signed by John 
Davis, in which that society express their desire to reciprocate 
should occasion offer. 

I have been unable to determine just when The Mutual Fire 
Society was dissolved, but probably not far from 1840, in which 
year the Social Fire Society was established, several of whose 
members had been connected with the Mutual. Besides the 
names I have just given as members of the Mutual Society, 
and who became members of the Social Society, I will mention 
Warren Lazell and Austin G. Fitch (teachers at the Thomas- 
street school), Anthony Chase (father of our Charles A. Chase), 
H. B. Claflin (dry goods dealer, afterwards of New York), C. 
P. Bancroft (the auctioneer and furniture dealer), M. T. Breck 
(the carriage builder), William M. Bickford (a machinist), and 
tJie late Albert Tolman. The Social Fire Society was dissolved 
about 1856-7. 

Although much more might be said of the early history of our 
society and the important part taken by its members in the growth 
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and prosperity of Worcester, I havis thought it might be of greater 
interest to hear in the words of another something of the earlier 
members of the society. By the courtesy of the Library Com- 
mittee of the American Antiquarian Society I am enabled to pre- 
sent some extracts from the diary of Christopher C. Baldwin, a 
former librarian of that society, and also a member of the 
Worcester bar. The diary covers only the brief period from 
1829-1834, but it contains many facts illustrating the habits and 
customs of the period, as well as frequent mention of members 
of the fire society. >. 

Beginning with an entry made February 24, 1829, extracts 
will be made, with but little comment or note, which it is thought 
will prove of the most interest to this society. 

" It was proposed to have a ball, and Mr. S. M. Bnrnside [a member 
of the fire society] called a meeting of the subscribers, at which he 
made a speech ag^nst dancing cotillions, prefers contra dances, pro- 
cures a vote to be passed that the managers shall not call more than 
half cotillions. Mr. Bnrnside is about 47 years old. 

" The ball was held at Thomas's hotel [now the Exchange hotel], 16 
ladies and 19 gentlemen being present. Hero Powers is the fiddler, and 
old Peter Rich on the tamborine, as the music ; owing to the severe cold 
weather and bad travelling no musicians from abroad could be got." ' 

April 11. ItU recorded *' Canal boat Washington," the first built in 
Worcester, is carried through the street on wheels, from near the gaol 
to the basin near the distillery, where it is to be launched.' 

April 13. At 10 o'clock the " Washington " was launched. Emory 
Washbom makes a speech on the occasion, writes a song, and Emory 
Perry sings it, have a collation aboard, rode to the red mills and return. 
Washburn's speech and song very good.' 

Under the date of April 16y 1829y the diarist thus speaks of 
the engagement of a member of the fire society : 

According to immemorial usage, Mr. Geo. T. Bice, hardware mer- 
chant, is summoned before a court called the Augmentorial Court, com- 
posed wholly of old bachelors, to answer for his desertion of the corps, 
and willfolly, contra pctcem^ uniting himself in malice with a woman in 
marriage. The defendant is 85 years old and has led a life of com- 
mendable purity, but irrefragable proof is adduced certifying the 



^ Hero Powen and Peter Rich were weU known colored men of the town. 
*The distUlery was near Washington square. 

8 Bmory Perry was a well known teacher of music. The red mills were on Qreen 
street on the present site of the Crompton Loom Works. 
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honorable conrt that he has often been led into temptation and he baa 
more than once demeaned himself coqnetish in his conduct. 

[The officers of the conrt included the following members of the lire 
society: Hon. Silas Brooks, chief justice; Jos. G. Kendall, associate 
Justice ; John W. Lincoln, marshal ; Emory Washburn, attorney gen- 
eral; William Lincoln, foreman of the jury; and Stephen Salisbury and 
H. K. Newcomb as members of the jury. The writer of the diary was 
the clerk of the court.] The defendant offers to justify his conduct, 
and after inviting the court and jury to a sumptuous entertainment, 
provided at the Worcester hotel, moves for a continuance of the action 
until the next night, and invites all present to call at his house at 8 P. M. 

' April 16. The defendant exhibits to the honorable court his new 

* wife, and not being able to behold such beauty and be silent, ** presto^ 

ordered a * ' non-seiquiter ," and it was therefore recorded in these words : 
George Tilly Bice, the court having examined the cause of your arrest 
order that you be discharged from duress, and that you go thereof dis- 
charged without day. 

Geo. T. Bice marries Miss Elizabeth C. Blake, youngest daughter of 
Hon. Francis Blake. I attended the wedding party, and seeing how 
happy it makes folks appear to marry, I was half inclined to go at the 
business myself. The bride was 18, the bridegroom 85, and a good 
match too. 

May 5. Dr. Butler comes to town from Northampton to establish 
himself as a physician. [You will remember that Dr. Butler was a 
member of this society, and that our associate. Dr. Quinby, has pre- 
pared a very interesting notice of him.] 

May 10, *29, Go to church in the morning, dine with Hon. John 
Davis, and afterwards ride in my friend William Lincoln's birch bark 
canoe, with him and Mr. Davis.' 

May 14. Go into the woods with Bejoice Newton, J. T. Turner, Caleb 
Newcomb, Thos. Kinnicutt and Luther Burnett, to get trees to orna- 
ment the burial ground on the Common, brought in 70 trees. A few 
days later go with Charles Paine, bring in 40 more. [This shows to 
whom we are indebted for many of the fine trees that now adorn the 
Common.] 

In connection with this matter of shade trees I will here quote 
from the journal of William Lincoln, a former member of the 
fire society. Nov. 2, 1835, he says : 

" During the past year I have made great improvements on my land. 
The old bams have been removed, and a new one of excellent con- 
struction built. 

< < A new house built for Geo. W. Bichardson on the street. The garden 
has been extended, new walks made and planted, the grounds levelled, 

^Tkis WM at Linooln's pond, near wbat is now tbe Bouth end of Crescent Street, 
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and the whole bronght into a condition of great beauty.** [I well remem- 
ber the Lincoln place ; part of the location is now occupied by the Moen 
estate on Lincoln street.] 

Mr. Lincoln goes on to say : 

** I haye labored year after year to render the home which my father 
had so much ornamented, a fair spot; although the plan is not yet per- 
fected, it will require but a few years to giye height to the trees and 
render most of the grounds elegant. Planted trees and worked on the 
garden all day. There is no perceptible difference between the growth 
of the trees planted in the spring or autumn.** 

Nov. 4. Plant more trees, have the best success with the pine, not 
finding more than five in a hundred fail.' 

Nov, 6. *' The love of plants is with me a deeply fixed passion. 
Although at times I grow indifliBrent to the garden, yet the interest 
reyiyes wheneyer I can work or wander about its walks. I haye no 
higher enjoyment than to plant trees unless it be to contemplate them. 
It is pleasant to consider that they will stand in the beauty of their 
maturity long after the hand that set them shall be perished, and 
although other generations with that loye of innoyation which they 
will call a desire for improyement may hew them away, they will 
acknowledge the correctness of the taste that planted them, eyen 
while the axe is laid at the root.** 

To retom to our lawyer's diary. 

May 20, *29. Anthony Chase raises his sign as collector for the canal, 
which is according to custom. [Whether there were ceremonies com- 
mon at such times he does not say.] 

i)7. Election day, dine with William Lincoln, who boards with John 
Dayis, after dinner fish in Mr. Lincoln's pond, catch many pouts and 
breams, drink punch. Mrs. Dayis and children ride in the boat. 

28. Ichabod Washburn raises his house without using any ardent 
spirits, belieyed to be the first instance of the kind in New England. 

June 19. Attend court, which rises at 9 A. M. According to imme- 
morial usage the members of the bar in Worcester deyote the afternoon 
to rolling nine-pins, haye a pleasant time, and don't lose any money. I 
bet only fourpence a game. 

Aug. 2. Dine and sup with William Lincoln and Hon. John ;Dayis, 
call on Goy. Lincoln in the eyening, and find Hon. Daniel Webster there. 

Aug. 3. Bide with Thomas Einnicutt to MiUbury in company with 
Ooy. Lincoln, Mr. Webster, Hon Mr. Hunt of Brattleboro, and with 
them and other gentlemen dine at the goyernor's. I haye neyer seen 
any man who said so many good things as Mr. Webster. 



^ Some of the pine trees are still standing, and can be seen just beyond the KpiB* 
copal Church on Lincoln street. 
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Aug, 25, *29. I leave the hotel and commence boarding with Hon. 
John Dayis, who resides on the estate of William Lincoln, Esq., the 
residence of the late Lieat.-Gk>y. Levi Lincoln. Col. John W. Lincoln 
and his brother William are fellow boarders. 

Oct. 2. Jos. Willard, of Lancaster, delivers an address at the court 
house before the members of the Worcester bar. It was near three 
hours long, it did not tire : the best thing friend Joe ever did. Have a 
splendid supper afterwards at Thomas's Coffee House, at which upwards 
of 70 lawyers sit down and partake. The members of the court attend 
and drink many toasts, which are remarkable for wit and sense. Hon. 
William Stedman, of Lancaster, keeps the table in a roar with his 
stories. Hon. Judge Nathaniel Paine presides at the table. Gk>y. Lin- 
coln and Dr. Bancroft are present, besides Chief Justice Parker and the 
other Judges. None of the company get drunk that I can see. Leare 
the table at one A. M. 

Oct. 7. Cattle show day. Gov. Lincoln president of the Agricultural 
Society. William Lincoln delivers a very good address, every one is 
pleased with it. I am one of the managers at the ball in the evening, it 
has been usual always to give a ball *' Cattle Show " night, more splendid 
formerly than now. Pay $S each for it. Hon. Edward Bverett is 
present, also Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, mayor of Boston. 

Oct. 21. Gk> to Boston in the mail stage which leaves at It noon, 
reach Boston at 6, Oct. 22. Put up at the new Tremont House, opened 
this day. In the evening go to Tremont Theatre to hear Cooper. 

Jan. 12, 1830. We have venison to-day for dinner, and I have six 
gentlemen to dine with me. Dr. Butler and T. A. Merrick invite other 
gentlemen, and we have a very pleasant time of it indeed. We drank 
temperately, yet did not go away dry, nor suffer our friends to either, 
in the evening attend a party at Geo. T. Bice's. 

Jan. 14, *30. Mrs. Elizabeth (Chandler) Paine, wife of the Hon. 
Nathaniel Paine, dies this afternoon, aged 65. 

Jan. 16. Attend the funeral of Mrs. Paine. The family omit wearing 
mourning apparel, and this is the first instance I have known. 

Great complaint has existed for a long time against the practice of 
wearing expensive mourning apparel, occasioned by the death of friends 
or relatives. The first person who ventured to make an inroad upon 
fashion and discourage such an expensive and embarrassing custom was 
the Hon. Nathl Paine, the judge of probate for the County of Worcester. 
The aged rarely take lead in the work of innovating upon long established 
usages. Judge Paine, however, must enjoy the fame of having been the 
first to set an example in this particular. He did it on an occasion when 
no one who was acquainted with his estimable and excellent lady could 
impute to him a wrong motive. It appeared very odd and singular to see 
the family the next day, which was Sunday, attending church without 
any appearance of mourning. They wore their usual dress, and their ex- 
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ample was well thonght of by all excepting a few elderly women, who 
regarded the change as pagan and heathenish, and would by no means 
consent to its adoption. Bey. Mr. HiU preached on the subject Sunday 
afternoon, and he made a most furious attack upon the fashion of 
mourning. Bey. Mr. Gk>ing (of the Baptist Church) preached to his 
people on the same subject. 

Feb. $, 1830. A sleighride got up to go to Westboro. Go in a four- 
horse sleigh. Leaye Worcester at 8 and return at 10, between twenty 
and thirty in the party, most all married people. Mulled wine was 
prepared for the ladies, and flip for the gentlemen, but by mistake the 
flip is carried to the ladies and they do not And their error until our 
flip is mostly gone, when they pronounce it yery unpleasant stuff. 

Feb. 22t 1830. Washington's birthday, a ball in the eyening. It has 
been the inyariable practice in this town for many years, on the 22 of 
February, the birthday of Washington, to haye a public ball. I haye 
been here seyen years, and a like obseryance of the day has not been 
omitted. 

The expense to each (gentleman) has always been $3. The music 
generally consisted of two fiddlers, a clarionet or bugle and bass ylol. 

The entertainer furnishes this, under the direction of the managers, 
also carriages to collect and distribute the ladles. Two coaches are 
employed, with a manager in each, who commence soon after sunset to 
carry the ladies to the hall, and wait upon them home the same way. 

April 2$, *30. Dine with Judge Faine, and spend the eyening with 
Judge Parker and Hon. Samuel Hoar, of Concord. Talk about phre> 
nology, Mr. Hoar is made a conyert to the phrenological doctrine from 
haying read Combe on the Constitution of Man. I haye paid some 
attention to the subject, and am disposed to endorse to a limited extent. 

.^pHl 26i '30. Upon the recommendation of Mr. Hoar read Combe on 
the Constitution of Man, like It much. 

Dee. 10. In the eyening go to a party at Isaac Dayis, Esq., to see his 
wife's sister. Dance after the piano. 

Jan. 31 1 1831. Dine with Judge Faine, go to Sutton in the afternoon, 
and in the eyening attend a party at Tourtellot's, in the west part of 
Sutton, dance till two o'clock, see and dance with many pretty girls, 
there were about 30 couples present, my bill was $2.25.^ 

Oct. 4, 183 J. This day is celebrated in commemoration of the close 
of one hundred years from the incorporation of the county and the 
organization of the courts. Hon. John Dayis deliyers the address, 
which was two hours and a half long. Dr. Aaron Bancroft [father of 
Geo. Bancroft, the historian] makes the first prayer, Bey. Geo. Allen, of 
Shrewsbury, makes the last one. Bey. Mr. [Bodney] Miller reads from 
the scriptures. The Boston Cadets are present, and perform escort 



^The hotel in West Sutton is still standing. 
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duty, and oor little Hiitorical Society is greatly honored. The cadeU 
vlBlt town to pay their respects to Gk>y. Lincoln. They breakfast with 
him in the morning. Their dress is white broadcloth, trimmed with 
gold lace. Each oniform cost ninety dollars. One-half of the crown of 
their caps is black, and the upper half red. The plnme is placed In the 
centre of the top of the cap, made of beautiful white feathers, and so 
large as to almost cover the top of the cap. The caps have no brims 
except on front, and are of most prodigious height, and in the shape of 
a bell, muzzle up. Their appearance is very splendid and magnificent. 
The band of music accompanying them consists of twenty-four distin- 
guished musicians. They perform delightfully. They play in the meet- 
ing-house before and after prayer, and Emory Perry, leader of the 
singing in Dr. Bancroft's society and the most distinguished singing- 
master in the county, sings the Pilgrim Hymn, written by Mrs. Hemans. 
Adjutant General Wm. H. Sumner, from Boston, and three of the aids 
of OoY. Lincoln, as also Maj. Qen. Nathan Heard, of Worcester, with 
his aids Thomas Kinnicutt, of Worcester, and William Pratt, of 
Shrewsbury, all in full uniform. They sit directly under the pulpit, 
facing the audience, and make a bold appearance. The aids of the 
goyernor are Col. Josiah Quincy, son of the president of Harvard Col- 
lege, Pliny Merrick and Emory Washburn, of Worcester. Ooy. Lincoln 
is in citizen's dress. The judges of the Supreme Judicial Court are all 
present, they have adjourned their sitting to join in the festiyities of 
the day. 

The Worcester Light Infantry and Rifle Corps assist the cadets in 
the escort duties. 

The procession reformed on leaving the meeting-house. The band 
first, then the cadets, then the Worcester companies, then his excel- 
lency Got. Lincoln with his aids. Glen. Heard with his aids, the adju- 
tant general, the committee of arrangements, being eight of us, then 
the author of the address and the three ministers, then the judges, and 
then the ignoble. 

In this way the procession returned to the tavern of Jones Estabrooks, 
and went to dinner, and there we had a most glorious time. A grand 
entertainment is given in the evening by Gk>v. Lincoln. 

Oct. 27 1 1831. I am in Boston with Hon. John Davis, Wm. Lincoln, 
Isaac Goodwin and S. M. Burnside. In the evening went to the theatre 
and saw Miss Clara Fisher. She is delightful. She looks well, acta 
well, and is, in truth, a most interesting lady. I have never seen any 
female off or on the stage whose appearance gave me so much pleasure. 

She is not after all so handsome, but she looks w^ll, and has decidedly 
the best shaped head that I have ever seen upon the shoulders of a 
female. She is rather stout, though not too much so, and is just fat 
enough to look delicious. She looks as though she might be about 20, 
yet is 26 or 27.' 

^ Clan Fisher (Maed«r ) died Nov. 12, 1896, aged 87 yean, 6 monthi. 
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Dec. 27 1 *31» I see Stephen Salisbory, Esq., to-day for the first time 
since his arrival from Enrope. He left W. in Oct., 1829, and has made 
the whole tonr of Europe. He appears to good advantage, not showing 
off such foolish and foppish airs as many of onr young Americans do 
who have had the honor of a residence in Paris or London. 

April 13, 1832. In the eyening I attended a party at his excellency's 
GoY. Lincoln's. It was giyen for the purpose of introducing the senior 
class of misses in the Female High School into company. 

The number of young ladies present from the school were about 15, 
many of whom were very pretty and interesting. Some of them are 
natives of Worcester, but the greater part are from out of town. We 
employed about two hours in dancing, though we had no music but from 
a piano, which was played upon by the lady of Dr. John Park, who 
moved to Worcester from Boston, where for many years he was at the 
head of a female academy. 

J^^ 27. This evening I attended a party at Mrs. Well's, who is at 
the head of the Female Academy. It was of the same description as 
that on the thirteenth. We spent the time in dancing, and to us bach- 
elors they afford a very pleasant entertainment, females at the age of 
15 are exceedingly grateful for attention, much more so than a few 
years later in life. 

Our diarist speaks of a state temperance convention at Worces- 
ter, and says : 

8^t. 19, 1833. '*A satirical observer, however, if so inclined, 
might here and there pick out a red nose, which would contradict the 
sincerity of the convert to the doctrine of abstemious drinking." 

He then goes on to say : 

*' That on the whole I am pleased with the effort being made for 
reform. I drink wine, but as for ardent spirits I have abstained 
almost wholly for several years. I am not a member of a temperance 
society, contenting myself with the practice of virtue, without extra 
preaching it to others. It is one of the faults of the day, to occupy so 
much of our time in recommending the practice of virtue, that we have 
no time left to perform it." 

In the evening there was a party at Gov. Lincoln's, which was 
attended by many of the members of the convention. After 
alluding to several gentlemen who were present, he says : 

*' It is worthy of remark that there were very few of the denomination 
of the clergy called Orthodox or Calvinist present at the governor's 
in the evening. Gk>v. Lincoln is a member of a Unitarian Church, and 
is a communicant at Dr. Bancroft's society. His religious faith has 
been pointed at in the newspapers as one reason why he should not 
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be elected goyernor, and it is probable that his paganism (for snch 
Unitarianism is regarded) prevented them partaking of Ms hospi- 
tality. Nothing, however, has been urged against him on the score 
of his morality, nor has he since he held the office of govemor done 
anything which might give offence to the rigid religionist. He never 
goes to the theatre, nor plays at games. He denies himself these grati- 
fications purely on the score of propriety. Had I not heard him speak 
of these things and assign reasons for his conduct I should think him 
playing the politician. But his party has been so much the strongest in 
the Commonwealth that he has had no occasion to descend to any 
kind of mean or dishonorable action, and we cannot say so much of all 
politicians. For generally they are up to anything, they assume the 
appearance of virtue and practice in secret every kind of iniquity. 

The annual cattle show was held in October, 1833 ; the diarist 

says: 

** According to custom there was a grand ball in the evening. It has 
for the last ten years, with one exception, been held at the Central tav- 
ern,' kept by Jones Bstabrook. His predecessor was Samuel Banister, 
and his predecessor was Cyrus Stockwell, and his, Samuel Hathaway. 
But this year the hall was engaged to another set of dancers, and we 
were compelled to seek out a new place. We finally took the town 
hall, and arranged it for that purpose. The ladies, with divers gentle- 
men, were a long time fixing it up. The columns were wound with 
wreaths of laurel, and the windows and doors hung with festoons of 
the same. Curtains, and pots of fiowers with many pretty little con- 
ceits and devices, invented by the ladies, were arranged to produce the 
best effect, and to set off their charms to the best advantage. The 
north upper hall was turned into a dressing-room for the ladies, and 
the south one for the supper table. The supper was provided by James 
Worthington, keeper of the Worcester Hotel.' The party assembled at 
seven o'clock in the evening. The ladies were collected by the mana- 
gers. This has been the practice ever since I lived in Worcester, now 
ten years. Hacks are hired at the expense of the person providing the 
supper, and one manager in each hack, goes to each house, receives the 
lady, or ladies, and carries them to the hall, where the other managers 
are in attendance ; and at the end of the dance they go home the same 
way. There were more than a hundred ladies and gentlemen present. 
The hall was large enough to permit eight sets of cotillions at once. 
I made the most of my opportunities at dancing, an exercise of which 
I am extremely fond. To accommodate some of the elder prigs we 
were under the necessity of dancing alternately a cotillion and a contra 
dance. The people from the city have an impression that contra dances 



^The present Bite of the Bay State House. 

'This was afterwards known as the United States Hotel, on the present site of 
Walker's block. 
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are yulgar, they ignorantly supposing that they are country dances, 
when they are called contra dances from the position of the dancers on 
the floor. But those from the city, in contra dances seem to go wrong 
on purpose, lest it appear by going right, that they had been accustomed 
to country company. So true it is, that many people imagine that true 
politeness is the production only of the little spot they chance to live 
in, forgetting the remark of Gk>ldsmith, * that fools are polite only at 
home, the wise are polite the world over.' " 

Nov. 12, 1833, I should have mentioned on the 9th that Stephen Salis- 
bury, Esq., of Worcester, was' married to Miss Rebecca Dean, of Charles- 
town, N. H. Upon Mr. Salisbury's return with his new wife he invited 
me with Wm. Lincoln to introduce the people of the town to them, 
which I did. As I have had some experience in this business I must 
give an account of it. I have officiated in this capacity in almost all 
cases since my residence in town when the new married couple have 
liyed here. I am tempted to put down the catalogue, but it would 
occupy too much room. The process of introducing is in this way : 
The new married couple, through their friends (sometimes on the even- 
ing after marriage, and always within a week or so) give notice that 
they will be happy to be visited by any and every body at eight o'clock 
on such an evening. Though the invitation is to everybody, it is under- 
stood to extend only to such as may be expected to exchange visits. The 
calls are made at eight and after. The newly married couple take a sort 
of military position in one comer of the room, flanked with the brides- 
maids and bridesmen, the person who is to Introduce their friends re- 
ceives them at the door, and leading them up announces their names. The 
names of the new married couple are not mentioned, but only of those 
who pay the visit, because those who make the visit know very well 
beforehand whom they are going to see. I know not the origin of this 
practice. I suppose, however, that the forms and ceremonies of this 
introduction are to give a sort of sanction or solemnity to the new rela- 
tions which have been created, and to make them personally known. 
Usually before ten the company retires, after having drank wine and 
eaten the wedding cake. 

Jan, 21, 1834. His excellency Gov. Davis, was this day sworn into 
office. I saw him and Gov. Lincoln together before and after the cere- 
mony took place. The two gentlemen, in their minds and manners, are 
the antipodes of each other. Gov. Lincoln is formal and ceremonious, 
both in his individual and official character. He submits himself in all 
conditions and circumstances to the rigid laws of propriety. He never 
deviates from this rule. He conforms always to public taste and public 
opinion, and where these are in fault he has the firmness of character 
to undertake to put them right. This is a good quality in any public 
servant. His dress and personal appearances nre always neat and 
fashionable. Gk>v. Davis has no ceremonies for anybody, either in pri- 
vate or public life. He Is the same informal body at all times. It would 
8 
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perbaps, by some, be called simplicity of manners. That is the name I 
give it. He U extremely anostentatlous and without any show of yanity. 
For this trait and others he is called ** Honest John." 

Jan. 22i 1834. Gk>y. Lincoln departed this morning for Worcester, 
having surrendered the chair of state to his successor. He is the most 
popular governor perhaps the state has ever had. He has been elected 
to the office nine times successively, and declined being considered 
again as a candidate. Gov. Davis told me this morning that he had been 
governor long enough. His source of embarrassment yesterday was 
his messa<{e, but to-day he is thronged with applications for office. Well 
may a political man say ** Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." 

Feb. 17. ** This day we voted for a member of Congress to succeed 
his excellency Gov. Davis. £x-Gov. Lincoln was the candidate of the 
National Republican party, and received throughout the district an 
overwhelming majority of votes." 

Gov. Lincoln received the nomination with great reluctance. He is 
thought by many to be insincere when he says that he does not want to go 
to Congress. I am satisfied that he speaks as he thinks. He says that 
his expenses during the time he was governor have equalled his salary, 
and he has not sufficient property to justify his laying upon his oars. He 
had resolved when he declined being a candidate for governor to return 
to the practice of law, and by this method retrieve his fortune. He has 
property enough, such as it is, but it is mostly in real estate. His hos- 
pitality is generous and such as becomes a chief magistrate, and there 
is something quite burdensome in that public sentiment which requires 
a party leader to sacrifice his own interests to the paltry advantage of 
public triumph. I am rejoiced, however, that he has been elected in 
this instance, because he is unquestionably the strongest man in the dis- 
trict, and must sustain a high reputation in Congress. I gave my vote 
for him with great pleasure. 

A meeting was held May 14, 1834, nt Bonney's public bouse 
of gentlemen who wished to form a phrenological society, among 
those present the diarist gives the names of the following who 
have at some time been members of the Fire Society, viz. : 

** Dr. John Green, Dr. B. P. Heywood, Dr. O. H. Blood, Dr. J. S. Butler, 
Dr. Geo. Chandler, Stephen Salisbury, J. G. Kendall, Benj. F. Thomas, 
D. W. Lincoln and Dr. S. B. Woodward." 

The last named was chosen president of the society, and Mr. 
Salisbury vice-president. It was proposed that the meetings be 
held monthly. 

July 22i '34. I start for Boston by stage at 3 P. M., and get as 
far as Needham at 8 o'clock, where I pass the night, and the next 
morning go by the first train of cars I have ever seen to Boston. 
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He says of it : 

** What an object of wonder ! How marvelloas it is in every particu- 
lar. It appears like a thing of life. The cars came out from Boston 
with about a hundred passengers, and performs the journey, which is 
13 miles, in 43 minutes. I cannot describe the strange sensations pro- 
duced on seeing the train of cars come up, and when I started in them 
for Boston it seemed like a dream.*' ' 

Many other extracts might have been quoted, but time will not 
permit, as the literary treat of the evening is still to come.^ 



1 At the time the road was completed and the first train came to Worcester, Mr. 
Baldwin, with a friend drove out to near the deep cat to witness its arrival, but 
having to take care of a fractions horse, which started to ran at the first sound of 
the engine, he missed seeing it after having waited nearly two hours. 

* A poem by Sev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D. 
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